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T is a fact, capable of 
demonstration, that at 
every great interna- 
tional exhibition of recent 
years — both in Paris and 
London, as well as at the 
great Columbian Exposi- 
tion and the late San 
Francisco Exhibition in 
this country — the highest 
possible honors for the 
creation of masterpieces 
in silverware have been 
carried off by some one, 
two, or three eminent 
American organizations. 
Few people realize this, 
perhaps, or in general the 
almost remarkable progress 
which has been made dur- 
ing the past decade or two 
in the higher art of silver- 
smithing in America. In 
spite of the fact that it has 
long been the fashion, in 
many circles, to refer to 
the old master gold and 
silversmiths of Italy and 
France almost as though 
the art of metal-working 
had not only begun in those 
countries but had ended 
there as well, the modern 
American silver displayed 
to-day in our shops, exhibition rooms, and private 
homes, in pure artistic excellence, technical details, 
and finished workmanship not only rivals but leads 
the very best of foreign manufacture. 

While in the early stages of the development of 
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this art — for art it is — in this country, we fell into 
many errors in taste and judgment, through our 
crass commercialism and a too ready practice of 
sacrificing beauty to the mere practical purpose of 
an article and its immediate appeal to a public which 
had not yet learned to discriminate, there has never- 
theless been maintained an idealism which has borne 
rich and creditable fruit in the higher realms of 
this art-craft. It is a noteworthy fact that at the 
exhibitions referred to, we have, in every case, met 
our competitors on their own ground, carried the 
war into their own country as it were, and honorably 
carried away the trophies of the day. 

Perhaps the first manifestation of this artistic 
strength of ours showed itself at the Columbian 
Exposition. There through a display of American 
made enamels, both transparent and translucent — 
and in every exquisite detail the peers of those 
shown by the Russian exhibitors — a well known 
American house gained the highest honors. And 
do we not all know the fame of the Russian artisan 
in connection with this particular craft? 

Again, in Milan, an exhibit was made of creations 
in silver embodying the purest classic design and 
execution which easily surpassed the finest showing 
that the Italian workers were able to make. 

During the last exhibition in Paris, there was 
shown by two prominent American manufacturers 
silverware which — from its beginning to its end — ■ 
was hand-wrought with such originality and 
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perfect artistic qualities as 
favorably with that of the 
the craft, such as Celleni and 

Possibly, however, 
the most dominant 
note in connection 
with this same exhi- 
bition is that on 
remarkably short 
notice this same or- 
ganization created 
and displayed a 
collection of wares 
especially designed to 
compete with the 
celebrated English 
"plain" ware, and in 
this field was again 
brilliantly successful, 
winning for the 
American silversmith 
every honor in sight. 

While all of this is, 
of course, most 
praiseworthy and en- 
couraging, and should 
inspire in the minds 
of our art-lovers and 
patrons a desire to 
uphold such a splen- 
did beginning, there 
is, on the other hand, 
one point that should 
make those who are 
truly awake to the 
wonderful possibili- 
ties for America of 
this perfect mingling 
of the "fine" and "in- 
dustrial" in art pause 
and question. And the 
question that comes is 
this : Is it right, after 
all,, that all of this 
success — justly credi- 
table as may be, satis- 

factory as it doubtless q^^ 
is — all this perfect 



to compare most craftsmanship, all this pure design should be in- 
oldest masters of spired, as it is, and that almost without exception, 

his classic school, by the traditions of the past, and influenced in its 

development by the 
examples and teach- 
ings of the foreign 
school? One must 
question whether it is 
not time now that in 
this field as well as in 
those other branches 
of decoration and art, 
we should not gain 
our inspiration for 
our work from our 
own country. Is it 
not time we forgot 
some of the o 1 d 
traditions- — beautiful 
and sound though 
they may be — and 
looked about us for 
inspiration from our 
own soil, our own 
people, our own 
history ? 

The surface of the 
rich mines of inspira- 
tion suggested by the 
American Indian, and 
the inexhaustible 
store of relics which 
he has left us, the 
plants and flowers of 
our own flelds, gar- 
dens, and forests, the 
various struggles and 
crises through which 
we, in our develop- 
ment, have passed 
have only been 
scratched. May we 
not hope that founded 
on our own sources of 
suggestion there may 
spring up in this 
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silversmithing as well as in 
other crafts — that shall be 
not only fresh, virile, and 
filled with new interest, 
but our very own, so that 
in the ages to come we 
shall have made our own 
peculiar and individual im- 
pression on the art history 
of the world ? Those whose 
judgment is worthy of 
respect are convinced that 
this can be true, and that 
it shall be true, and that 
then only shall the Amer- 
ican artist-artisan honestly 
come into his own, and 
reap the full benefit of the 
rich heritage which is 
rightly his. Our industrial 
products, as our finer arts, 
must not only be valued for 
their pure artistic concep- 
tion, but for the source of 
that conception. Then only 
shall we have fulfilled our 
artistic destiny, and then 
only shall we have demon- 
strated that true art in 

democracy which shall not only make every utensil 
beautiful in itself and perfectly fitted for its purpose, 
but ideally representative of that art which shall pic- 
ture our own country and tell our story to posterity. 
The importance of industrial art in the commercial 
welfare of the United States has long been preached 
by a few. Many now realize that we are far behind 
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European nations in indus- 
trial art education. The 
number of industrial art 
schools in this country can 
be counted on one's hands; 
whereas in Europe, before 
the War, such schools were 
as numerous as the cities 
that dot the map. So in 
this country it is our patri- 
otic duty to strengthen the 
industrial art movement. 

There is no reason why 
the American boy and girl 
with talent for design and 
color should not be trained 
in American schools and 
present conditions most 
certainly point to the fur- 
thering of industrial art 
education in this country. 
People have been thinking 
that no good thing in art 
could come out of America, 
but now the best students 
of Art History express the 
firm belief that the greatest 
art of the world will be 
American. For the first 
time this country is thrown upon its own resources 
and inventiveness, to its own great good, and there- 
fore, this is America's great art opportunity. Surely 
nothing can be more in keeping with our national 
character and with the accomplishments made by us 
in the past than that this art should manifest itself 
in industrial art supremacy. 
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